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bottles, stains, a pail of water and another pail for
refuse, a few slides, and a homemade thermostat heated
by a minute kerosene lamp. With this humble outfit
and a hopeful heart he went to work. He isolated the
germ, made cultures of it (the first American doctor
to do so), and checked every stage of Koch's experi-
ments. He made mistakes, of course. He reminded
himself of the pilot who when asked by a ship captain
if he knew the harbor replied that he certainly did, for
he had been on every rock in it. But he kept at it in
every hour he could spare from his patients and the
project of building the sanitarium. When he had con-
firmed Koch's conclusions, he went on to try further
experiments with guinea pigs and rabbits. The months
stretched into years. He was keeping his records care-
fully so that he could present them through the proper
channels to an association of scientists and convince
the unbelievers,

A Fire and the "Phoenix Trick." Then one night
late in 1893, while he was away in New York and bed-
ridden from a painful abscess of the kidney, the little
thermostat in his laboratory at Saranac somehow
started a fire which burned up the laboratory, his home,
and all his equipment and records. It was all but a
knock-out blow. He might have turned his face to the
wall and given up the ghost. Certainly he knew not
where else to turn. But now the bread he had cast
upon the waters came back to him. Telegrams and
letters offering consolation and help began to roll in.
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